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THE HOLOCAUST AT NATCHEZ 


MERICANS of every race and national- 
A ity were stunned by the terrible catas- 


trophe which overtook Negro citizens of 
Natchez, Mississippi, when a crowded dance 
hall burned, causing the death of several 
hundred men and women. For the most part 
the victims were young people under twenty- 
five, out for a good time, thrilled by the rare 
opportunity of dancing to the music of a “big 
town” orchestra on tour. 

The origin of the fire is still in doubt. The 
actual cause of the blaze remains pretty much 
of a mystery. But there are sufficient facts to 
permit an indictment to be drawn against the 
city of Natchez. 

It is an aphorism that every municipality is 
charged with the duty of safeguarding its citi- 
zens against the hazard of fire. For that purpose 
all buildings in which people assemble are sup- 
posed to conform to certain minimum require- 
ments which include provision for swift and 
orderly exit of crowds. Insofar as these require- 
ments were permitted to lapse in the Negro 
area of Natchez, that city must be held respon- 
sible for the disaster, one of the worst of its 
kind in the history of the United States. 

The significant thing about this neglect of 
municipal responsibility is that it is not confined 
to Natchez or the South. The Negro district in 
every city in the United States suffers more or 
less from the same type of neglect which is 
fundamentally responsible for the holocaust of 
Natchez. What happens in the black ghettos 
too often is of no concern either to municipal 
authorities or to the general body of the citi- 
zenry until a catastrophe occurs. 

The fire hazards, health hazards, and moral 
hazards which abound in the average Negro 
community are of concern to a relative few. 
There are other and perhaps worse catastrophes 
happening daily in American cities. Thousands 
of Negro citizens are doomed to death from 
preventable diseases, thousands of young people 
are becoming social derelicts because of the eva- 
sion and neglect which is characteristic of 
America’s attitude toward its segregated black 
minority. 

Again and again it has been demonstrated 
that the whole community ultimately pays for 
the neglect of any part of the community. The 
pitiful thing about it is that sometimes it takes 
a conflagration to drive the lesson home. 
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SPINGARN MEDALIST 1940 


OR his achievements in surgery and m. di- 
F cine, particularly in the diagnosis and 

treatment of skull fractures, Dr. Louis T. 
Wright is justly deserving of the highest honors 
that can be conferred upon him. His designa- 
tion, therefore, as the recipient of the Sping: rn 
Medal, given annually for the most disting- 
uished achievement of a Negro, has received 
universal acclaim. 


But as valuable as has been Dr. Wright's con- 
tribution to the field of medicine and surgery, 
his most enduring and probably most import- 
ant contribution has been in the larger field of 
public relations insofar as it concerns the health 
of the Negro population of America. Ultimate- 
ly, the health of the 13,000,000 Negroes affects 
the health of the whole nation. And the health 
of the Negro, as the health of the white popu- 
lation, depends to large degree on adequate and 
proper hospitalization and the training and de- 
velopment of skillful and competent physicians 
and surgeons. 


For many years Dr. Louis T. Wright has 
waged an uncompromising and sometimes bitter 
fight against the Jim Crow system favored by 
the great bodies of organized medicine in 
America as being undemocratic, unscientific, 
and finally inimical to the health not only of 
the Negro but of the nation. He has not 
selected his opponents. Wherever the assump- 
tion of racial inferiority has been the basis of a 
program for solving the problem of Negro mor- 
bidity and mortality, he has entered the lists. 
He, more than any single individual, has given 
to the Negro physician and surgeon self-confi- 
dence and self-respect. 


He has never abandoned the fight for the ad- 
mittance of Negro physicians and surgeons to 
the staffs of federal, state and municipal hos- 
pitals. And the efforts for the attainment of this 
goal which now may be observed in many cities 
are due to the impetus which he has given by 
his stirring fight against racial discrimination in 
tax-supported institutions. 

In the history of the Spingarn awards, no se- 


lection has had more to commend it than that 
of Dr. Louis T. Wright. 
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Alu Open Letter 


To His Excellency, the President of the 
United States of America, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. President : 


Every American who heard or read your 
speech on America’s Defense before the joint 
session of the House of Representatives and the 
Senate was profoundly stirred. The thought 
that we as a nation might not be safe from the 
fate which threatens the democracies of Europe 
has shocked us all out of our complacency and 
united us in a common effort to gird ourselves 
for the defense and preservation of the demo- 
cratic form of government. For all of us realize 
that if democracy is destroyed in Europe the 
whole concept of government by the people and 
for the people will be in danger. 


We of African descent who compose the 
thirteen million Negro citizens of this country 
yield to none in our loyalty to America and the 
ideals for which it stands. We were here before 
the nation was born and by our labor and blood 
we helped in its establishment. During the thre« 
hundred years that have passed since the first 
Negroes were landed on this continent we have 
shared the burdens and endured the hardships 
that made possible the founding and the growth 
of this Republic. 


Whenever the nation has called its citizens 
for its defense we have responded, without 
qualm and without reservation. 


To the call of George Washington Negro 
slaves answered and gave up their lives at 
Bunker Hill and Brandywine that the newly- 
formed government of the colonies might live. 


To the call of Madison Negroes, slaves still. 
sailed with Perry on Lake Erie and followed 
Jackson to New Orleans, where their courage 
under fire in building cotton-bale ramparts won 
for them a citation. 


To the call of Abraham Lincoln nearly 200,- 
000 Negro freedmen answered and on the 
grassy slopes of Forts Wagner and Pillow and 
at Murfreesboro and in a score of other battles 
hundreds made the supreme sacrifice for the 
preservation of the Union. 


To the call of William McKinley Negroes 
followed your great kinsman, Theodore Roose- 
velt, to Porto Rico and rescued the Rough 
Riders on the hill of San Juan. 


To the call of Woodrow Wilson more than 
300,000 Negroes answered, and tonight as the 
German war machine rolls down the Valley of 
the Meuse and the Aisne, the spirits of Negro 
American boys who sleep eternally on a foreign 
field arise in ghostly defiance. 


And now, Mr. President, be assured that the 
Negro citizen stands ready to answer your call, 
wherever it may be, whenever it shall come. We 
are Americans. We have faith in America and 
in Democracy. We believe that our history jus- 
tifies faith in us. 


You need have no fear of a fifth column 
among Negro Americans. We have never been 
guilty of sabotage nor of disloyalty. Treason 
has never raised its head among the Negroes of 
this nation. 

We ask no special favors, we seek no special 
consideration. But this we do ask and we feel 
we have a right to ask: that America be fair 
to us. Fair in treatment in the Army and Navy, 
fair in treatment in the industrial plants as they 
begin to recruit workers to carry out your pro- 
gram of defense. 


Whatever may have been the reasons (if 
there have been any) for keeping Negroes out 
of all services of the Army except the infantry, 
and there since the World War on a very re- 
stricted scale, no longer exist now. Nor is there 
any justification for barring Negro youth from 
all but the very lowest grades in the Navy. 


Negro youth from school or college have the 
physical and mental qualifications for any and 
all branches of the military and naval service. 
Negroes have proved that they possess, or can 
easily acquire, the requisite skill demanded in 
complex industrial operations. Negro youth has 
something more which is deserving of consid- 
eration, and that is unquestioned loyalty to this 
country. To exclude Negroes from participation 
in the preparation for defense, we submit, is 
unfair and contrary to the democratic ideal. 


Mr. President, in this emergency the people 
have conferred upon you great and extraordi- 
nary powers. We believe that you can assure to 
the Negro that treatment to which every Amer- 
ican citizens is entitled, and that is, equal oppor- 
tunity to serve his country in the best way he 
can. 

This is all the Negro expects, less than this 
a great democracy at a crucial period in its his- 
tory has no right to offer. 


ITH A. Philip Randolph refusing to 
stand for re-election as president of 


the National Negro Congress, with 
the Congress voting to consider affiliation with 
Labor’s Non-Partisan League, with National 
Secretary John P. Davis winning a roar of ap- 
plause from the delegates with his praise of the 
Soviet Union, what is the future of the Congress 
as an important national organization ? 


It would take a real political seer to predict 
the eventual fate of the Congress, in view of the 
stormy proceedings that took place on April 27th 
as the third biennial Congress met in Washing- 
ton. On one fact, however, general agreement 
will be reached, both by those who read the 
press accounts and by those who attended the 
sessions and managed to maintain an objective 
viewpoint. It will be agreed that the meeting 
marked the passing of the Congress from any ef- 
fective role as a coordinating agent serving the 
Negro population on a national basis. Instead it 
has become a source of arguments among 
Negroes similar in bitterness and content to 
those caused among American liberals by the 
Soviet conquest of Finland. 


Perhaps the change of role is a good thing, 
in the interest of defining more clearly the is- 
sues that face American Negroes during these 
critical days. Perhaps it was an unrealistic and 
dangerous plan to set up a national organization 
that tried to cover the whole front of the 
Negro’s battle for economic and social eman- 
cipation. Certainly there is no reason for.undue 
surprise over the Washington developments, 
since the very nature of the organization made 
them predictable. Such developments were fore- 
seen at the first Congress four years ago in Chi- 
cago, and many who helped to organize that 
meeting urged the adoption of preventive safe- 
guards. This writer, then a national vice presi- 
dent, pointed out to Opportunity readers in 
May, 1936, the certainty that one or another 
of the political parties would try to gain control 
of the Congress, becoming the political tail that 
wags the organizational dog. It was this writer’s 
belief, expressed then as now, that a National 
Negro Congress should not be a permanent or- 
ganization, but should be a delegate body con- 
vening annually for three or four years at most, 
long enough only to formulate and publicize a 
body of social, economic and political prin- 
ciples which the average Negro organization 
could be brought to support. 


It would have been surprising if these sug- 
gestions had been willingly adopted by those 
at the helm of the new organization. Power and 
prestige are a heady drink for most of us. Mix 
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these with a dramatic and moving cause, put 
them into an organization representing a thou- 
sand groups with hundreds of thousands of in- 
dividual members -- and there are few leaders 
able to resist the intoxicating appeal. Thus the 
dangers of organizational permanency were 
laughed off at Chicago as the fears of over-timid 
souls. 

Besides the danger of capture by a political 
party——or disruption through political factional- 
ism—-there were other threats to a long-time 
usefulness of the Congress. One was the dif- 
ficulty of sticking to its original program. Set 
up originally as a coordinating agency, the Na- 
tional Negro Congress was designed as a rally- 
ing point for counsel and exchange of opinion 
on problems facing the Negro. It aimed at 
swinging public support to specific causes, while 
educating the American public on matters per- 
taining to the interests of Negroes. It was 
specifically promised that the Congress would 
not wander all over the map, would not dupli- 
cate efforts of existing organizations, would not 
desert its coordinating role for a functional one 
This promise, of course, would have been diffi- 
cult to keep, with the best of intentions. Public 
education is a slow and painstaking process, and 
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progiam coordination is generally a thankless 
task. The temptation is always strong for any 
organization working in these fields to stray 
from its appointed path into more dynamic 
fields of activity. Especially is this true of a 
new organization that feels it must “make a 
showing” in its bid for public support. 


Congress's empty treasury provided an- 

other danger, for salaries must be paid, 
waveling expenses provided and literature 
produced. Both of these dangers were re- 
lated, so it was natural that the Congress fell 
into both at almost the same time. Less than 
a year after Chicago the national secretary ap- 
peared in Pittsburgh to endorse, in the name of 
the Congress, the campaign of the Steel Work- 
ers Organizing Committee to unionize the steel 
industry. He also offered the Congress’s services 
to raise $1,000 toward the campaign fund in the 
Birmingham area. It was a generous offer, but 
it gave pause to many supporters who were even 
then trying to build local units of the Congress 
in their own communities. Not only was the 
treasury resoundingly empty: but the endorse- 
ment and pledge were both given without con- 
sultation with the national executive committee 
or the national trade union committee. This 
oversight was all the more serious in view of 
the fact that the national secretary was officially 
supporting a C.1.O. organization against the 
A. F. of L., with several A. F. of L. unions ex- 
tremely active in the Congress membership. The 
chairman of the national trade union committee 
was himself an officer of an A. F. of L. union 
in New York City. 

With this early departure from a coordinat- 
ing function, further deviation was increasingly 
easy for the Congress. Major organizations fre- 
quently reported that their local or national pro- 
grams were ignored, blocked or embarrassed by 
the over-zealous activities of local or national 
Congress officers. An example was seen in 1938 
when the Congress called an anti-lynching con- 
ference in Washington “to place public support 
behind the anti-lynching bill.” The conference 
was called in spite of strong disapproval by the 
National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, which looked with disfavor upon 
an independent anti-lynching program and con- 
sidered a conference at that particular time a 
hindrance to its current lobbying activities. 


As organizations with well-established pro- 
grams began more and more to regard the Con- 
gress as an interloper and nuisance, if not as a 
rival for public support in their own spheres of 


A. Philip Randolph, Who Resigned From the Presidency 
of the Congress at its Washington meeting 


activity, they tended to develop resistance to 
such interference. Their supporters reflected this 
resistance and there was a continuing difficulty 
in obtaining financial backing for the program 
of the Congress. It was sometimes necessary to 
seek out “angels” to make up budget deficits. 
But angels often have dirty faces, and when they 
drop something into the treasury they keep tight 
hold on the strings of influence attached to 
their donations. It may have been this fear of 
hidden controls that prompted President Ran- 
dolph’s public condemnation of secret gifts to 
the Congress and his demand that Secretary 
Davis make public the sources of support. 
Though Mr. Randolph’s objections were partly 
based on opposition to Communist backing, they 
would have been equally valid had contributions 
appeared from the war chests of Republicans or 
Democrats. It is a dangerous thing for an or- 
ganization like the Congress to accept any con- 
tributions from “interested groups,” for it is hard 
to set a limit on such acceptance. Certainly, if 
contributions are to be accepted, Communists 
have the same right as Socialists or Republicans 
to bring their “free will offerings.” 


N ISTAKES such as those referred to above 

are to be expected as part of the growing 
pains of a new organization. Less to be expected, 
and more sericus in its effects, was the Con- 
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gress’s action in regarding favorably the bid of 
John L. Lewis to join forces with Labor’s Non- 
Partisan League. 

If the Congress moves into Lewis's political 
camp, it moves away from that 90 percent of 
Negro voters who are either pro-New Deal or 
committed to the Republican opposition. Few 
Negroes trust Lewis as a political leader, what- 
ever feeling they may have for his skill as a 
labor leader. The political label that the Con- 
gress will apply to itself will be far more dam- 
aging than the “Red” label which unfriendly 
critics have attempted to apply ever since 
it was organized. The Negro community 
does not excite itself unduly over so-called 
“communistic influences,” but it does take its 
politics very seriously. Especially will this be true 
in a Presidential election year. For its influence 
with the Negro population, it would be better 
for the Congress to choose the New Deal or the 
Republican banner. Any choice of political al- 
legiance, however, will be fatal in that the sup- 
port of political dissenters will immediately be 
lost. 


‘THs the Congress finds its future functions 


may be stripped down to two principal ac- 
tivities: political action in behalf of the Lewis 
group and a possbile third party, and progressive 
action in the labor movement. It is possible that 
this stripping down process represents an increase 
in the usefulness of the Congress. Few rival 
organizations will oppose a Congress program 
for increasing the participation of Negroes and 
decreasing racial discrimination in the trade 
union movement. There is no more important 
program operating at this time, in view of the 
rising strength of the labor movement, the 
growth of pro-labor legislation and the increase 
of closed shop agreements in industry. It is a 
program that can be put across only through the 
kind of mass organization which the Congress 
offers; it calls for close cooperation of whites 
with Negroes. It is a job for which the Congress’s 
machinery is well-suited, provided that radical 
ideology of any type is kept sternly out of the 
picture. 


Its activities along the political line will be 
comparatively unimportant, for as long as C.1.O. 
unions at their national conventions are regu- 
larly refusing to follow the Lewis march out of 
the New Deal camp, the National Negro Con- 
gress will have difficulty in persuading any con- 
siderable number of Negro voters to go along. 
And yet, the Washington vote has a certain 
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nuisance value, even after the discountin: rec. 
oned above. It has served notice on leac ors of 
both major political parties that a consic: rable 
group of Negroes is dissatisfied with both 
Democratic performances and Repu ican 
promises. 

The Congress still has a place in the p cture 
of Negro progress—a place that can b: ome 
larger or smaller according to the way in hich 
Negro organizations represented in its me. .ber- 
ship do their own thinking and plan thei: own 
action. The much advertised Communi: j 
fluence has been important only because | 
Communist groups have been satisfied to d 
flag-waving while someone else plans the pro- 
gram. It would be well for the Congress to drop 
all pretense at coordinating generally the na- 
tional programs for improvement of the Negro 
population. It has an important job to do in a 
specific field, a field in which it can actualh 
function without opposition or repudiation. I 
would be unfortunate for the Congress, in its 
present role, to claim spokesmanship for the 
general Negro population, except in those in- 
terest fields wherein the Congress program oper- 
ates. It woud be equally unfortunate, however, 
for Negro leadership openly to repudiate the 
Congress. It has a vitally important job to do 
in the field of labor’s education. Until other or- 
ganizations are ready to move into this field and 
show at least as much accomplishment as the 
Congress can point to, their criticism of the Con- 
gress’s effort is in some wise a criticism of them- 
selves. 


N the meantime, A. Philip Randolph deserves 
the congratulatory thanks of those who have 
for a long time wished for a clearer definition of 
the Congress’s functions and policies. His cour- 
ageous and thoughtful speech brought the issues 
clearly into the open where they could be voted 
upon and where they could be understood even 
by persons not in actual attendance. The fact 
that his position was voted down is not neces- 
sarily cause for disappointment. Some of the 
opposition was no doubt ideologically inspired; 
some of it may have been the thoughtless en- 
thusiasm of inexperienced delegates swept along 
in the hysteria of a mass meeting. Some of the 
opposition, however, was thoughtful enough 
and honestly arrived at, growing out of some 
delegates’ conviction that the Congress has a job 
to do in the field of political and labor action. 
It is to be hoped that the future will see such 
thoughtful and honest leadership reflected in 
the Congress’s policies and achievements. 
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Sojourner 


Truth 


@ By MARY DERBY 


‘T HE truth is powerful and will prevail.” 
Over a half-century ago these words 
were uttered with deep conviction by 
an unlettered woman, a Negro slave who proved 
by innumerable tests the sincerity of her words. 

In spite of the four-fold handicap of poverty, 
lack of education, color and caste, in the days 
when just being a woman made progress in any 
public undertaking difficult, this lone colored 
woman rose from slavery to do a work seldom 
equaled. 

Today, 57 years after her death, we pause to 
celebrate her victories, pointing with pride to 
her accomplishments. In this 75th year of the 
progress of the American Negro, we commem- 
orate the life, the courage, the sac-cifice, the 
vision, the tireless determination to win of this 
outstanding character, Sojourner Truth. 

Sometime after 1562, direct from Africa by 
way of traders, a tall, black fellow found his 
way to the New York colony. Baumfree was 
the name given him by the Dutch because he 
was “straight-as-a-tree.” Elizabeth, commonly 
called Mau-Mau-Bett, was his wife. They were 
owned by Colonel Hardenberg and, while in his 
service, became the parents of twelve children, 
one of whom was Isabella. 

Baumfree and Mau-Mau-Bett were rare 
slaves and rare slave parents, virtuous, honest, 
industrious, faithful and as civilized as the 
regime of the white man would permit. There 
was unusual concord in this slave family which 
lasted as long as any one of them knew of the 
existence and whereabouts of any other one. 


When Baumfree became too feeble to work, 
Colonel Hardenberg offered him and Elizabeth 
their freedom, rather than care for him. “Free- 
dom.” That word was like magic. Was that 
not what they had been longing for? In their 
joy they did not realize their master’s motive 
nor the privations which would be theirs. They 
were given a mere pittance and a basement 
lodging scarcely fit for animals. This they 
could not endure for long. Mau-Mau-Bett was 
the first to gain her real freedom and Baumfree 
soon followed her. That same master who 
would not care for him praised Baumfree’s in- 
tegrity and loyalty at the time of his death. 

Mau-Mau-Bett had done her work. She had 
taught her children about God. She had often 
said to them, “God sees and hears everything.” 
She had developed in the tiny Isabella the faith 
by means of which she forced her way upwards 
and became the undaunted spirit we know as 
Sojourner Truth. 

Isabella, born in 1797, was sold at the age of 
nine to John Nealy of Ulster County, New 
York. She was then a tall, angular, broad- 
faced girl—-not beautiful but with eyes to be 
remembered, and a bearing somewhat regal. 

Her days at the Nealy’s were almost unen- 
durable. To the end of her life she carried on 
her body the scars of her first master’s whip and 
in her soul a righteous rebellion which crystal- 
lized into the determination to help those whom 
an unjust fate had shackled. She appealed to 
both her earthly and heavenly fathers and soon 
a change was brought about. Isabella was sold 
again, this time to Martin Scrivner. 

The happy, lawless Scrivners treated her very 
kindly and gave her many privileges. She lived 
more like an employee than a slave. In this 
carefree atmosphere she developed rapidly both 
in body and in mind. 

When thirteen years old she was bought by 
John Dumont for seventy pounds. Her life 
with him brought many changes. She looked 
upon Dumont as a true friend and a hero but 
knew his wife only as an enemy. Because of 
Mrs. Dumont’s cruel treatment, Isabella de- 
pended more and more upon God for comfort. 
She found a secluded spot down by the river 
where she went daily to pray. It was here that 
she formed the habit of talking with God. 

Her parents died during this period. Not 
only their loss but the fact that she had not 
been able to help them was a great grief to her. 

While at Dumont’s she fell deeply in love 
with a handsome Negro, Robert, owned by a 
neighbor. Robert sincerely returned her affec- 
tion but was so cruelly whipped by his master 
whenever he attempted to see Isabella that he 
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nearly lost his life. He was forced to marry a 
slave on his master’s estate, and later Isabella 
was married to an older man, Thomas, who was 
owned by Dumont. She became the mother of 
five children, but when her little family began 
to be separated by the slave market, Isabella 
grew restless. 

New York had passed a law decreeing that all 
Negroes over forty should be freed in 1817 and 
all others in 1827. Isabella, of course, belonged 
in the second class but Dumont had promised 
her freedom a year in advance as a reward for 
her trustworthiness. When the time came, he 
refused, seeing no reason why he should lose 
such good service just to keep a promise to a 
slave. However, Isabella left his estate and 
claimed her promised freedom, and Dumont 
never forced or even urged her to come back. 

She was directed by a friend to the Van 
Wagoner’s, kind people, who gave her a real 
home. Here she slept in a bed for the first time. 
At first she slept on the floor, not daring to 
think that such luxury as a bed belonged to her, 
but Mrs. Van Wagoner finally persuaded her to 
use it. The family was sincerely religious and 
interpreted the Bible very literally. In this at- 
mosphere Isabella had plenty of opportunity to 
develop further her spiritual nature. Religion 
to her had long been a necessity but her nature 
also craved a certain amount of gaiety and in- 
nocent amusement. The drab life of these seri- 
ous-minded friends palled on her and she de- 
cided quite suddenly to leave. This she did in 
spite of the advice and protests of the Van 
Wagoners. 

Next she was employed at the Whitley’s, but 
in this home she was not content for she had 
begun to feel the urge of her life work. 

About this time her son, Peter, who had re- 
mained at the Dumont estate, had been sold 
and was about to be taken out of the country. 
Isabella had hoped that Dumont would keep 
him until the year of freedom and now she 
feared he would not be able to return to New 
York in time. She determined to bring him 
back at all costs. 

Scantily clad, barefooted, and alone, she set 
out in search of her boy. Often hungry and 
without a place to sleep, she trudged on 
her way with no thought of turning back. She 
was not discouraged by the jeers and false 
prophesies and opposition of those she met. God 
was with her, leading her on. She would find 
Peter. She would have her child. Finally her 
persistency, her faith in the right, her fearless- 
ness, together with her unusual personality, 
brought her to the attention of people who were 
able and willing to help her. Then Peter was 
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found, and returned with his mother to hi 
tive state in time to be freed with the oth: 

Her life work was quite clear to her 
She was the Lord’s. She would sing and 
dance for Him. She started out to preac! 
gospel and champion any just cause that n 
her aid. She believed that there was no | 
where God could not be found and tha: 
would tell her where and how to go. 

One day early in her travels, she m 
Quaker who asked her name. “Sojourn r, 
she replied, and when the Quaker insisted u:» 
knowing her surname, with a flash of insp:: 
tion she said, “Truth.” Like Paul she had 
given a new name. She was no longer Isal 
but Sojourner Truth. Was she not, indeed, 
journing for the Truth, for the Master \ 
could never own a slave ? 

Her health was good and she possessed un- 
usual vigor and enthusiasm. She feared no !|aw 
that did not come from heaven. She believed 
with the psalmist, “Thy law is truth.” 

Everywhere she went, she prayed and 
preached. Because of her early experience and 
her belief in answered prayer, her preaching was 
most convincing. 

Gradually she made her way to Connecticut, 
then to Boston and from there to Northampton, 
where she resided for some time. Here she met 
some of the great leaders of the anti-slavery 
movement, who welcomed her and helped to 
build her a dwelling. They admired her intelli- 
gence and liked her simplicity and frankness. 

She had a rare ability to reason and compre- 
hend and a mental alertness almost uncanny in 
one who had received not even the most elemen- 
tary schooling. She once said to a contempo- 
rary, “You read books but God Himself talks to 
me.” She possessed a natural dignity which was 
always felt by young and old. 

Her gay humor was both pleasing and con- 
tagious and her ready wit was not only apt but 
caustic at times. 

Of one who called out insulting remarks 
while she was speaking, she asked, “Who be 
you?” When he replied, “I am the only son of 
my mother,” she said, “I am glad there are no 
more.” 

When a pro-slavery group threatened to burn 
a building if she were allowed to speak in it, 
she retorted, “Then I will speak on its ashes.” 

When she was seen in the assembly of a 
Woman Suffrage meeting, the word was passed 
around that she was not to be asked to speak 
lest the cause be linked with that of anti-slavery. 
She had had no intention of speaking and sat re- 
spectfully silent until a prominent man, argu- 
ing against suffrage, made the point that God 
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did :ot want men and women to have equal 
rights and that He had made Jesus a man 
with no feminine counterpart. Sojourner Truth 
could sit still no longer. She jumped to her feet 
and flung out the question, “Who had to do 
with the birth of Jesus? God and woman. Man 
had no part in it.” Thus she turned the tide of 
an important meeting and the suffrage leaders 
were then grateful to her for speaking. 

Her vision enabled her to see goals far ahead 
as well as pitfalls and obstacles that might be 
avoided. Hers was an appreciation and under- 
sanding of main issues. It grieved her during 
the dark days of the war to hear men criticize 
Lincoln, for she could see so clearly what his 
deliberation was accomplishing. Is it any won- 
der that Harriet Beecher Stowe named her Sybil 
and that she ts now numbered among the great 
seers of her time ? 

Frequently she displayed a keen grasp of 
theological questions. When told that Jesus and 
God were identical she reasoned that it could 
not be true because Jesus could not be the medi- 
ator between God and herself and still be the 
same as God. 

Some of the most distinguished men and wo- 
men of the time were her friends and co-work- 
ers. Stephen Douglas, Lucretia Mott, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, and Abraham Lincoln admired 
her and appreciated her ability. Sojourner 
Truth often spoke from the same platform with 
William Lloyd Garrison and Wendell Phillips. 
She lectured in large auditoriums in every part 
of the country ; she was received with honor in 
Congress when she spoke before that body; at 
the White House she was always welcomed by 
the President, who thoroughly realized the great- 
ness of her work. 

During the latter years of her life, she joined 
a religious group and went with them to Michi- 
gan. A little later she settled in Battle Creek, 
where she lived until her death. 

Just after the slaves were freed, she went to 
Washington to make still another plea for her 
race. She was shocked by the aftermath of 
Emancipation and believed the solution of the 
problem lay in colonization of the Negro. 
“America owes my people much,” she would 
say. “Give ’em a place in the west. Learn ’em 
to read and learn ’em to work.” 

Lincoln had suggested that Sojourner work 
among the freed slaves at the camp near Wash- 
ington. This she did and also traveled long dis- 
tances in the interest of her latest project. De- 
spite her 73 years, she worked with fire 
and energy. Although she had just recov- 
ered from a serious illness and a complete loss 
of sight, she willingly carried on. When she 


Sojourner Truth 


could see again, she said, “God put new glass 
in the windows of my soul.” 

At last she realized that the work could not 
be finished in her time but she believed that 
others would carry on and finally accomplish it. 

Sammy Banks, her grandson, had lived with 
her for a few years and had gone with her on 
many of these latter sojournings, but his death 
left her alone again at 80. 

In 1883 Sojourner Truth died at her home in 
Battle Creek, Michigan, and was buried with 
honors in Oak Hill cemetery. 

From early childhood, faith had been one of 
her positive characteristics. The misgivings and 
doubts which often keep verv devout individuals 
from realizing the presence of God seemed no 
part of her mentality. 

When Fred Douglas had become discouraged 
and was transferring his doubts to an eager au- 
dience, making them fear their cause to be a 
lost one, Sojourner called out, “Frederick, is 
God dead?” This sudden query changed the 
attitude of all present and hope again took the 
place of despair. 

There was something commanding in the 
presence of this tall, gaunt, black woman, a 
simple dignity which comes only from touching 
the elemental. Her trust had reached a sense of 
security which nothing could lessen or disturb. 
It was love for Truth put into activity which 
made her life great. 
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I ILY hummed softly to herself as she expertly 

4 flipped the corn dodgers in the big old iron 
spider. The afternoon sun had left the stoop 
and it was getting along towards six o'clock. It 
was almost time for Zeke to come shuffling up 
the cinder path. One mean man—that Zeke! 
The hum grew deeper, throatier. 


Baby Zeke climbed the stoop and sat down 
carefully on the door sill. Lily stopped hum- 
ming and watched him. That child certainly 
was a caution. He methodically pulled the legs 
off a grasshopper. Next he tackled the wings. 
Soon the ravished insect lay jerking crazily on 
the step. When it was quite still, the child wiped 
his grimy hands on his shirt and said slowly, 

“Dat hoppuh’s daid. Sho’ nuff!” 


Lily stood lost in thought. A swish of the 
old broom would remove that small corpse. A 
dead husband would be something else again. 
She reached for the broom. 


“Look out, honey,” she said softly, and 
brushed the stoop clean. She cast a sly look at 
the shelf above the table. There was an untidy 
array of cans up there. Her “seasonings,” she 
called them. A new can sat there and she had 
carefully pasted a label on it. The label said 
“Soda.” The humming started again. 


She turned back to the big coal stove and 
shifted the battered, greasy pots about. Savory 
steam was pushing up the top on the biggest 
one where collards and salt pork were boiling. 
She removed the evenly browned dodgers and 
poured more batter on the spider. From the 
shelf she took a pinch of soda for the greens, 
but she didn’t take it out of the new can. 


A soft shuffle on the path warned her of Zeke’s 
sullen approach. Tiger, the mangy dog who 
had been asleep in front of the stove, made a 
wild dash for the door and disappeared under 
the house. Zeke despised Tiger. Baby Zcke 
looked up and said, “Pop.” 

Lily busied herself setting the table while Zeke 
stopped at the pump to splash water over his 
face and hands. He entered the kitchen with 
a grunted greeting and sat down at the table. 
She picked up the baby, wiped his hands with 
the wet dish rag, and set him on his packing-box 
high chair. She put the steaming food on the 
table and filled Zeke’s bowl with thick black 
coffee. He ate in silence, shoving the food be- 
tween his thick lips and washing it down with 
long draughts of the scalding coffee. His eves 
never left his plate. 

As the shadows grew deeper, Lily pushed back 
her chair and lighted the lamps; one for the 
table and one for the window. Satiated, Zeke 
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leaned back in his chair and stared at her. She 
dropped her eyes, hastily. 

“S’pose yuh goin’ tuh meetin’ ‘gin tuh night, 
huh ?” he said. 

Her reply was a whisper. 

“I been heahin’ things,” he snorted ominous- 
ly. “Yuh bettah be keerful.” 

A sharp retort died on her lips. Baby Zcke, 
sensing something familiar in the tone of his 
father’s voice, began to whimper. 

“Shet that bawling brat up!” roared Zcke, 
sending his chair tumbling backward from the 
table. 

Lily grabbed the child quickly and disap- 
peared in the sleeping room. Zeke righted the 
chair and was soon asleep at the table, head 
buried on his arms. 

Tiger put an inquiring head in the door, but 
hearing Zeke’s snores, retreated to his hiding 
place under the house. 


II 


HE house in which they lived sat at the end 
of Cranston’s pasture. It was built of non- 
descript boards and consisted of two large rooms 
and a lean-to. The kitchen faced the west. By 
passing through the pantry, one entered the 
sleeping room. It was necessary to cross the 
stoop to get to the lean-to where Lily did her 
washing when the weather was too bad to use 
the yard. 
The kitchen, where she spent most of her 
time, contained no part of Lily. The large coal 
range took up most of one wall and an old- 
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fash: ned safe filled the rest of it. Here she 
kept her dishes, an assorted lot, donated by the 
Cran-ton’s cook from time to time. A table 
with a red-and-white-checked cloth was pushed 
against the opposite wall and over it hung the 
shelf of “seasonings.” The remainder of the 
foodstuff was kept in the wide pantry except 
ham and bacon, which hung in the lean-to, and 
strings of red pepper and garlic, which decorat- 
ed the curtainless windows. The bare wood 
floor, worn with many scrubbings, was still far 
from clean. Two chairs and a few packing cases 
completed the furnishing. 

But the sleeping room was different. Here 
was Lily. Its two small windows were hung 
with a red cotton print purchased at the Square. 
A large, much washed, but still beautiful rag 
rug completely covered the floor. This was a 
gift from the Cranston house also. A low rocker 
had a gay red cretonne cover and a home-made 
footstool had a cushion of the same material. 
Lily loved red. The large brass bed had a snowy 
white counterpane while beneath it, in the day 
time, was hidden Baby Zeke’s pallet. Between 
the windows was a marble-topped table on 
which sat a portable phonograph which she 
never dared play while Zeke was in the house. 
And last, there was a huge full-length mirror 
with a gaudy gilt frame that held the place of 
honor opposite the door. 

The yard surrounding the house was swept 
daily, and near the fence each year Lily tried 
to encourage a garden which usually sprang up 
with hope in the Spring and died in despair 
before Summer was a month old. 

Although the house was owned by the Cran- 
stons, it belonged to the Mobleys as long as 
they wanted to stay there. 


Ill 


ZEKE Mobley was a coal-black Negro with 
heavy features and thick wooly hair. He 
stood six feet in his bare flat feet and his breadth 
of shoulder was startling. His evil little eyes 
were set close together and bored into one with- 
out blinking, while the muscles in his heavy 
jaw knotted and writhed. He was. known 
throughout Cranstonville as a hard worker, but 
a “bad Negro.” His temper was poisonous and 
it was whispered that he had once almost torn 
a section hand apart with his bare hands. He 
carried neither gun nor knife as most of the 
dock wallopers did. His reputation was his safe- 
guard. Whatever attracted Lily to him always 
remained a mystery, for Lily had “class”—or at 
least she had had before she married Zeke. 
Lily was a “high yaller” type with coarse, 
wavy hair. Her oval face held dark frightened 


eyes, a rather thin nose and wide full lips. Her 
teeth were even and well-cared-for. Although 
she was slim, her breasts were heavy and round- 
ed. Her feet were long and narrow and her 
hands thin and tapering. 

Lily liked pretty clothes. Before she had met 
Zeke she had worked in the Cranston house. 
Many bits of finery had come her way. She had 
learned by precept how to keep her teeth white 
and her hands well groomed. Whenever she had 
been to the stores in the Square to market for 
the House, the odor of old Mis’ Cranston’s gar- 
denia perfume had lingered behind her. Yes, 
Lily had had class! 

Then, Zeke had come to town. A big, swag- 
gering, over-bearing male. It must have been 
his shoulders that got Lily, for in a short time 
she had married him and set up housekeeping 
at the foot of the pasture. It wasn’t long before 
little Zeke had come along and she had stopped 
working at the Big House. 

And now she was tired. Tired of being brow- 
beaten and bullied by Zeke. Even little Zeke 
was not going to interfere with what she had 
fully made up her mind to do. 


IV 

LY came into the kitchen. She stopped in 
the pantry door to look at Zeke, sprawled 
grotesquely across the plaid cloth, snoring. Dis- 
gust and loathing crept into her eyes. She moved 
noiselessly about, cleaning the table and stacking 
the dishes on the safe. She would wash them 
later. When this task was done she returned to 
the sleeping room. Baby Zeke was sound asleep 
on his pallet, his little fingers curled in his thick 
hair and his mouth slightly agape. She pulled 
her dingy apron over her head. Standing in 
front of the long mirror, she appraised herself 
coldly. Yes, she was still good-looking, but an- 
other year with Zeke would end that. She ex- 
amined her roughened hands and broken nails. 
Chunking fires, splitting wood, washing and 
ironing had all too soon taken toll of the slim 
hands that had been Lily’s. She shrugged and 
went to the corner, where a curtained-off recess 
held her meager wardrobe. She took down a 
neat dark blue calico dress and slipped it on. 
Rummaging in the table drawer she found a 
neatly pressed red ribbon (it had been salvaged 
from a candy box) and tied it at her throat. 
The red ribbon brought memory and hot re- 
sentment. For weeks now she had eyed, long- 
ingly, a bright red lawn dress in a shop window 
in the Square. It was only six ninety-eight, and 
Zeke could easily afford it. But broaching the 
subject had only resulted in a long blue bruise 
on her jaw where he had struck her with his 

huge fist. 
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She rubbed her jaw thoughtfully. .““fhe big 
bully,” she murmured. Many times since then, 
she had thought of murder. She could poison 
him. He was such a glutton he'd never notice. 
Or she could stab him. But she didn’t have a 
knife small enough to be concealed. The butcher 
knife was too conspicuous. Or she could drench 
him with kerosene and throw a lighted lamp at 
him. No, she might not be quick enough. 

Suddenly she thought of Baby Zeke and the 
grasshopper. She smiled ruefully. She dusted 
some pink prepared chalk on her face. She blew 
out the lamp and slipped through the pantry. 
Zeke stirred uneasily. She stopped short, un- 
decided whether to wake him and say she was 
going, or slip out. 

She slipped out. 

Vv 

PLEASANT Green was the most pretentious 

church the Negroes had in Cranstonville. It 
was a single-story red-brick building with rows 
of windows on each side. Seven stone steps led 
up to the glass door entrance. The uncushioned 
wooden benches were sturdy. A narrow red 
carpet covered the single central aisle. The low 
rostrum held three red plush chairs, and flank- 
ing either side of the white-painted pulpit were 
tubs of artificial flowers. To the left of the ros- 
trum was a shiny upright piano, behind which 
were three rows of chairs for the choir. 

When Lily arrived, the church was half-filled. 
The noise was deafening. Everybody was laugh- 
ing and talking at once, for “meeting” was 
where you exchanged all the gossip you heard 
between-times. This was the fifth night of “re- 
vival.” The Reverend Dabney, a city minister 
visiting relatives in Cranstonville, had “con- 
descended” to conduct a ten nights’ revival to 
renew the spirit in the sin-laden, gin-crazed pop- 
ulation that the regular shepherd could not 
reach. His eloquence on the first night must 
have been widely discussed, for on the ensuing 
evenings there was not even standing room in- 
side. Crowds gathered in the yard, where his 
sonorous tones floated out to them through the 
rows of opened windows. 

This night, when he mounted the rostrum, 
the church was filled again. The Reverend Dab- 
ney was about 35 years old. He was tall and 
showed the evidence of too much good eating 
in the slight bay window and the heavy pouches 
beneath his eyes. He affected a gold pince-nez 
which kept falling and dangling at the end of a 
thin chain as he waxed more gymnastic in his 
discourse. 

Now, before he opened the Bible, his eyes 
searched the congregation until they rested on 
Lily sitting at the end of the fourth row of 
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seats. He cleared his throat and gave . it a 
hymn. The meeting itself was pretty muc’. like 
all others Lily had attended in Cranstoi jlle. 
There was much snorting ang cavorting © the 
part of the minister, much moaning, gro ung 
and foot-patting on the part of the congreg. ion, 
Occasionally someone was “seized by the s; :rit” 

and either screamed and fought, or fa sted 
and had to be fanned vigorously by the He »ing 
Hand Sisters. Sinners crowded to the *Moaners 
Bench” and were prayed for, and finall, the 
meeting was over. 

Lily found herself, as on previous ni hts, 
drawn against her will to the pulpit. She s):ook 
the Reverend’s hand and murmured something 
about how much she had enjoyed the sermon. 
But tonight, unlike the previous night, the 
Reverend Dabney asked her to wait so that he 
could walk down the pasture with her. 

She wondered how he knew where she lived, 
but made no comment. When the crowd had 
thinned he got his hat from a nail beside the 
piano and left the church with her. 


VI 

EVIVAL was over, but still the Reverend 

Dabney remained in Cranstonville. Tongues 
were wagging, and every now and then bits of 
gossip came to Zeke’s ears. Lily had stopped her 
brooding and was like nothing more than a 
watchful cat biding her time at a rat-hole. Baby 
Zeke noticed it too, for she often caught him 
staring at her intently as though listening for 
the humming she had ceased to do. 

Saturday night. Pay night. The Square was 
filled with people doing their weekly market- 
ing. Noisy Negroes congregated on the corners. 
Zeke walked up Main Street and paused in 
front of a store. The red dress was no longer 
in the window. On a sudden impulse, he en- 
tered the shop. The keeper asked him gruffly 
what he wanted. Zeke explained that he had 
seen a red dress in the window and he wanted 
it for his wife. The storekeeper shook his head. 

“Sold that dress some days ago to that colored 
preacher that’s visitin’ here.” 

The sudden rush of blood to his brain made 
Zeke stagger. He made his way uncertainly out 
of the door. 

“Must be drunk,” the storekeeper said to 
himself. 

When Zeke reached home, the lamp was 
burning in the kitchen window. Lily was bath- 
ing young Zeke in a big tin tub on the kitchen 
table. One look at Zeke’s blood-shot eyes and 
she picked the dripping child up in her arms 
and fled to the sleeping room. He did not fol- 
low her at once. He searched the kitchen me- 
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thodically, then the lean-to. He even went 
vn the yard to the outhouse. 

Returning to the house, he entered the sleep- 
in. room. He searched the curtained recess— 
b neath the bed, under the mattress, the table 
drawer, beneath the covered rocker. He did not 
fiid the red dress. 

Lily watched him, fascinated. Then she be- 
ean to laugh. Her laughter mounted until it be- 
came hysterically shrill and only ceased when 
a blow from his fist felled her. 

Neither of them slept that night. Lily lay 
stiff with fright on her side of the bed. Zeke sat 
on the edge, nursing his suspicions until the 
sun came up over the pasture trees. 

Young Zeke awoke with a whimper and Lily 
sprang out of bed. She slipped his shirt on him 
and carried him to the kitchen. She laid the 
fire and cooked the baby some mush. When he 
was fed, she turned him out in the yard to play 
with the dog. 

Zeke came into the kitchen. He pulled a chair 
to the open door and sat down. Without looking 
at her he said, “You ain’t goin’ to meetin’ to- 
night.” 

She did not say anything. 

She peeled potatoes and set them to boiling 
over the stove. She “picked” the salad greens 
and immersed them in cold water to crisp. When 
the salt pork was tender she put the greens in 
the pot. 

She went to the shelf above the table and 
took down a small tin can. Removing the top, 
she took a tablespoon and put some in the 
greens. She began to hum. The sound made 
7eke turn around. 

“Watcha puttin’ in them green 

“Soda.” 

“Why yuh put so much?” 

“They're tough.” 

He turned again to watch the empty cinder 
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Brothers 
By RALPH WILLIAM HYDE 


To Jonathan Henderson Brooks) 


W sat upon his simple cot, 


path. Lily, smiling secretively, hummed deeper 
and deeper. 

Dinner was ready. 

“Pll feed you, Zeke, and while you eat I'll 
clean up the baby.” 

Zeke grunted. 

Lily heaped his plate with greens and pork. 
She put a plate of pone bread on the table and 
poured his coffee. When he sat down at the 
table she picked the baby up and went into the 
sleeping room. She left him there, after a few 
moments, and returned to the kitchen. Zeke’s 
plate was nearly empty. She walked to the stove 
and busied herself with the pots. A sudden noise 
at the door made both of them turn around. 

From beneath the house Tiger had pulled a 
package and was trying to drag it up on the 
stoop. Lily was rooted to the spot. She tried to 
cry out, but her tongue clove to the roof of her 
mouth. Terror had paralyzed her. Zeke crossed 
heavily to the door and, picking up the package, 
tore the wrappings from the red dress. When he 
turned upon her a savage fury was in his eyes. 


HE strength was leaving his fingers now, but 

still he pressed and pressed. The gurgling 
sound that had come from Lily’s lips had ceased. 
Her soft, frightened eyes were bulging and suf- 
fused with blood. There was a sharp snap. Zeke 
heard it as if from a great distance. Lily sud- 
denly hung limp in his hands, He saw her 
through a dark haze. There was a drumming in 
his ears and the room was growing dark. He 
was falling through black space. 

It was the Cranston cook who found them 
there on the kitchen floor, and Baby Zeke bawl- 
ing lustily because he couldn’t wake his mother. 

Of course, she told the neighbors later, the 
poison saved the county the expense of hanging 
Zeke. But the red dress didn’t do Lily any good. 

Who ever heard of a crimson shroud ? 


And as we talked a spirit came 
With magic torches to the spot 


And made us brothers in the flame. 


We sat upon his simple cot, 
Our minds bent on a single track, 


And as we talked we both forgot 


That I was white and he was black. 
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HREE years have passed since a small 
group of red caps, station porters and 
ushers assembled in Chicago to form the 
International Brotherhood of Red Caps. Several 
months ago, nearly 100 delegates representing 
60 local unions of the Brotherhood met in con- 
vention in New York City to review its progress 
and to plan the future course of the organiza- 
tion. To meet the growing demand of an ex- 
tension of jurisdiction to service employees in 
allied fields of passenger transportation, the name 
of the organization was changed to the United 
Transport Service Employees of America. 
Today, established firmly upon a community 
of interests and ideals, the United Transport 
Service Employees Union has gone far in unit- 
ing Negro, white and Japanese red caps in its 
day-to-day struggle for improved working con- 
ditions, job security and greater democracy in 
employer-employee relations. Today the nov- 
elty of a red cap belonging to a union of his 
own choosing has worn off, and the union has 
settled down to the routine tasks of build- 
ing an effective economic weapon in behalf of 
the American red cap. After three years of strug- 
gle, the Union maintains a real practical in- 
terest in: 

(a) The security and well-being of the red cap 
through contractual relations with the industry and 
the maintenance of such safety-valves as adequate 
social, labor and regulatory legislation in the in- 
dustry. 

(b) The general public policy of the transporta- 
tion industry, which, in the final analysis, has a 
tremendous effect upon this security and well-being. 

(c) The development of a well-informed and 
understanding membership, able to cope fully with 
any existing or future problems arising out of the 
collective need. 


The railroad industry, today, presents itself 
as a great battleground for Negro employment 
opportunities. Present Negro employment fig- 
ures represent a drastic and continuous decline 
in this basic industry. Once the aristocrat of 
Negro labor, the railroad worker is being hur- 
riedly shoved out of the industry by various and 
sundry forces. Chief among these are: (1) 
consolidation and merging of railroads, (2) 
institution of time-saving machinery, (3) lack 
of organization among the bulk of Negro rail- 
road workers, (4) economic consequences of 
racial exclusion as practiced by the dominant 
standard brotherhoods. 

Not only is this true among Negroes, but 
many of these factors are responsible for the gen- 
eral employment decline in the railroad industry. 
Of 2,000,000 workers in 1920, less than a mil- 
lion are employed today. The 1930 census figures 
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This is the first of two articles outlining the 
efforts of Amercia's parcel porters to obtain 
employee status. 


By ERNEST CALLOWAY 


reveal that approximately 143,000 Negroes were 
employed. Today these figures have dropped 
considerably. Many estimate that they are as 
low as 75,000. 

As a result, the Negro railroad worker is 
faced with a double problem: _ preserving his 
job on the one hand, and striving for greater 
security on the other. How this problem has 
been met by the Negro railroad worker is of 
tremendous importance. It in part accounts 
for the general lethargy among the bulk of these 
workers. Aside from the heroic and far-sighted 
struggle of the sleeping car porters and dining 
car employees of the American Federation of 
Labor, a growing crop of Negro railroad or- 
ganizations has appeared upon the scene to add 
to the confusion and demoralization. 

Blinded by the general craft dualism 
and racial discrimination rampant throughout 
the entire railroad labor movement, the general 
problems have been shaded from their view. 
Engaging in the many negative aspects of trade 
unionism, they have been hell-bent on building 
a movement based primarily on extreme self- 
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protective racial dualism. 
linpotent in exerting any 
pressure upon the industry, 
they exist more as frater- 
nal orders than trade 
unions. 


Ihe struggle of the red 
cap for greater security 
and improved working 
standards, to be clearly un- 
derstood, must be viewed 
upon this general back- 
ground and his unusual 
past relationship to the 
railroad industry. 


Prior to September, 1938, the American red 
cap had been forced to accept an inferior em- 
ployee status compared to that of other work- 
ers in the industry. Disowned as a _bona- 
fide employee, the red cap was relegated to a 
“privileged trespasser” and “independent con- 
cessionnaire’” status. Meaning, among other 
things, that his sole income depended upon 
gratuities and tips. Having become a profitable 
institution in railway passenger service, he was 
excluded from all social and labor legislation 
designed to improve the living and working 
standards of railroad workers. 

Under normal conditions, the red cap found 
it very difficult to maintain any semblance of 
the highly publicized “American standard of 
living.” He had discovered through long ex- 
perience that tips and gratuities were insufficient 
to provide for the needs of a home. He 
had learned that a family did not live 
by the day or week, but by the year. Some 
days were good; too many days were bad, and 
so the real story was told by the yearly aver- 
age. Because of the fact that tip income 
varied sharply each week, a family budget had 
always been an unknown quantity with the red 
cap. These sharp variations in tip income and 
its effect upon living standards created the 
primary impulse for organization, the need for 
a basic wage to supplement tip income.. 

Briefly, this was his relationship to the in- 
dustry when on a cold, bleak day in January, 
1938, a group of red caps assembled in Chicago 
from various sections of the country to give some 
serious consideration to their problems as work- 
ers and citizens. It was at this memorable gath- 
ering that the challenging machinery was set 
into motion which was destined to throw great 
consternation and additional headaches into the 
front office of one of America’s most stream- 
lined, efficient and powerfu! trade groups, 
the Association of American Railroads. It was 


This Committee of the United Transport Service Employees of America drafted 
a new Constitution at the Organization’s 1940 Convention in New York City. 


out of this machinery that the red cap emerged 
as a consistent and militant trade unionist. 

The challenge of the red caps took the im- 
mediate and concrete form of a petition to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. Citing 
several Class I railroads, the petition requested 
the Commission to determine the status of red 
caps within the meaning of the term “em- 
ployee” as used in the Railway Labor Act. 

The ICC answered this request by ordering 
all Class I railroads and Class A electric rail- 
roads to report on the various duties of red caps 
employed at their respective stations. Question- 
naires were circulated which dealt with the na- 
ture of the work, wages received, hours of work, 
and methods of supervision. The findings of this 
investigation were reported by the selected ex- 
aminers to the Commission. Substantiating the 
charges of the Union, the examiners recom- 
mended that the red caps be included within 
the term “employee” as used in the Railway 
Labor Act. 

On July 14, 1938, attorneys for the United 
Transport Service Employees Union and the 
Association of American Railroads gathered in 
Washington for a public hearing on the whole 
question before the Commission, the Union in 
support of the examiners’ recommendation and 
the Association in opposition. Gathering nation- 
wide attention, the case brought representatives 
from many organizations to appear in behalf of 
the red caps. 

On September 29, 1938. the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission made the following ruling on 
the case: 

IT IS ORDERED, that the work defined as that of 
an employee or subordinate official in orders of this 
Commission now in effect be, and it is hereby amended 
and interpreted so as to include, the work of persons 
designated by such terms as “red caps,” station atten- 
dants, station porters, parcel porters, ushers, chief ushers 


and captains . whether such persons received a 


stated compensation or are entirely dependent upon tips, 
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Railroad or Terminal 
Company 

Chicago, Western Indiana Railroad 
Cincinnati Union Terminal Co. 
Delaware and Lackawanna Ralroad 
Missouri Pacific Railroad 

Indianapolis Terminal Co. 

Northern Pacific Company 

Pennsylvania Railroad 

New York Central Railroad 

Cleveland Terminal Co. 
*Chicago, North Western Railroad 
Illinois Central Railroad 

Memphis Union Depot Co. 

Texas and New Orleans Railroad 
Houston Belt and Terminal Co. 

Union Pacific Terminal Co. (Seattle) 
Great Northern Terminal Co. (Seattle) 
Columbus Union Depot Co. 
*New York, New Haven & Hartford 
*Boston and Albany Railroad 
*Boston and Maine Railroad 
*Boston Terminal Company . 
Florida East Coast Railroad 
Penn-Reading Seashore Railroad 
*Washington Terminal ; 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad 


TOTALS 


*Companies agreed to recognize Union without invoking the services of the National 


Mediation Board. 


and bring the persons performing such work within the 
term “employee” as used in the fifth paragraph . . . of 
the Railway Labor Act, as amended. 

This ruling of the Commission, translated into 
terms of job protection, meant~ that the red 
cap in his new status as an employee had re- 
course to the provisions of the Railway Labor 
Act, similar to that of other employees in the 
industry. Furthermore, it meant that the new 
organization of red caps had gained a recognized 
legal status and was ready to take its place 
as an equal craft or class representative with 
other labor organizations operating within the 
railway industry. To do this involved certifica- 
tion from the National Mediation Board as the 
collective bargaining agency for the red caps 
employed by the various system and terminal 
companies. A series of elections among the red 
cap employees was held for this purpose. 

In connection with this, the United Transport 
Service Employees Union, to date, has invoked 
the services of the National Mediation Board 
twenty-one times since the granting of employee 
status by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
These cases and others where the railroads 
agreed to recognize the Union without the in- 
vocation of the Board’s services, involved over 
2,500 red caps throughout the country, or ap- 
proximately 65% of the total number of rail- 
road red caps. Of the 2,500 red caps involved, 
nearly 2,200, or 90%, voted for the United 
Transport Service Employees Union to represent 
them. One hundred and sixty three, or 
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HOW RED CAPS VOTED IN THE NATIONAL MEDIATION BOARD'S ELECTIONS 4% 


voted ior 
other organ. 


Total No. Voting Other Not 
No. for UTSEA Organ. Vot 


39 5 tions. Two } 

95 77 

18 dred and one, or 

29 7 i0 1? 6%, did not ste 

33 20 13 or their ba! 

4 ‘oid 

7 see 93 were void. 

651 616 ; 32 Following e 

10 certification {rom 

104 ; the National d- 

23 22 1 iation Board, ‘he 

16 i Union, to date, 

13 12 I 

10 10 successfully n- 

10 10 cluded 15 signed 

% % ing nearly 50,000 

miles of Class | 

~ 

+4 39 railroads. These 

23 21 2 agreements estab- 

lished, for the first 

3 time, seniority 

2,543 2,179 163 201 rights, maximum 


hours of service, 
equitable distribu- 
tion of work, and 
recently, a basic wage. With effective grievance 
machinery in operation, fifteen railroad com- 
panies are covered by contracts with the Union. 

With these agreements already signed, and 
others being negotiated, the United Trans- 
port Service Employees Union has jumped its 
first hurdle in the long-drawn-out process of 
building a functioning organization of workers. 
The full implications of the Union’s victory 
against the Association of American Railroads 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
have not yet been recorded. The far-reaching 
significance of this struggle can only be revealed 
by the passage of time. 

Yet, despite the comparative success of this ele- 
mentary struggle, a far greater task lies ahead of 
the Union in the policing of agreements 
and the training of members for effective serv- 
ice and leadership in the organization. 

A comprehensive yet practical knowledge of 
the industry in which the red cap works will 
be a great asset in the handling of these com- 
mon problems and the development of an intelli- 
gent and well-informed membership. The fu- 
ture success or failure of the Union depends 
largely upon the ability of rank and file mem- 
bers and officers to recognize quickly and un- 
derstand clearly the collective problems they 
face: and above all, to seek their solution on 
the basis of this recognition and understanding. 


(In a second article, to be published shortly, the 
author will describe the fight of the red caps before 
the Wage and Hour Administration and the Railroad 
Industry Board.) 
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Place For 
Negro Youth 
Industry 


@ By WILLIAM R. VALENTINE, Jr. 


Negro youth in an industrial world, it 

must be admitted and remembered, how- 
ever unfortunately, that the Negro is not an in- 
dustrial worker either by experience or by tradi- 
tion. The “traditional Negro employment,” so 
often referred to, does not include employment 
in the skilled trades so much as employment in 
unskilled occupations and in domestic and 
personal service work. The United States 
Census for 1930 tells us that only 18.6 percent 
of the gainfully employed Negro workers were 
engaged in the manufacturing or mechanical 
trades. Nearly 65 per cent, on the other hand, 
were employed in agricultural and in domestic 
and personal service occupations. The Negro 
has not been able, since his migration from the 
agricultural to the industrial centers of the 
United States, to establish himself firmly and 
make a reputation as an industrial worker. In 
the large factories he was placed in the un- 
skilled laborer’s job and he has, to a very great 
extent, remained there—very often in_ those 
positions which white workers found too menial 
and unsavory. 

Negro youth is handicapped in competition 
with white youth for a place in industry at the 
very outset, then, through lack of a_back- 
ground of industrial experience, atmosphere, and 
point of view. Industry and industrial techniques 
are undergoing constant and rapid changes with 
which the Negro youth, if he is to make and keep 


Bee entering upon a discussion of 


his place in the industrial world, must keep 
pace. Keeping up with industrial change in- 
volves the need of adaptability to changing con- 
ditions. The capacity for such adaptation comes 
from training and experience, both of which the 
Negro youth, because of his lack of background 
atmosphere, lacks. 

Job security has been denied the “marginal 
worker” because of the prejudice of the em- 
ployer and because of the refusal of the trade 
unions to afford workers in this category ample 
job protection and in some cases even the basic 
right of union membership. The parents of 
Negro youth, then, have not been able to become 
firmly rooted in the industrial traditions and 
policies. Because of prejudice and inadequate 
protection they have not been able to obtain the 
experience, the training, and the ability to “keep 
pace” which would come with union affiliation 
and with job security. And as a result they do 
not have this background to pass on to their 
children. 

An unfortunate, and not entirely justified, 
reputation as a “scab” and a low-wage worker 
has been won by the Negro. This has aroused 
the fear and ire of his fellow worker to such 
an extent that it is partially responsible for his 
exclusion from union membership. Although the 
doors of the trade unions have been thrown open 
somewhat wider to the Negro, the point has by 
no means been reached where he may expect un- 
limited membership opportunities. Apparently 
organized labor has not yet fully recognized that 
the presentation of a united front, with no basis 
in prejudice or racial hatred, is the only way 
to remove the dangers arising from the scabbing 
and intolerable working conditions which the 
Negro, along with other minority-group workers, 
has been forced by circumstances to accept. 

The net result of labor’s discrimination has 
been to deprive the Negro, and therefore Negro 
youth, of a knowledge of the policies and prin- 
ciples for which organized labor stands and the 
methods upon which it operates. A Negro youth 
has a hard time seeing how any trade union has 
benefited his father. He therefore cannot rec- 
ognize any allegiance to organized labor, nor 
understand in just what way benefits might ac- 
crue to him through trade union affiliation. 
Usually he joins the union if failure to join in- 
volves risking his job and refuses to join unless 
such affiliation seems necessarv and unavoidable. 
He does not consciously or viciously oppose or- 
ganized labor. Scabbing, or working for sub- 
union wages, is merely a necessary means of eco- 
nomic salvation. 

Thus it was that a Negro social worker, walk- 
ing along a principal street in a large New Jer- 
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A Class in Beauty Culture at the Manual Training School, Bordentown, N. J. 


sey town, recently encountered two young Ne- 
groes counter-picketing a union picket who was 
protesting unfairness by a clothing-store propri- 
etor from whose shop he had struck. Ap- 
proached and asked by the social worker if they 
were aware of what they were doing, not only 
to themselves but to the reputation of the race 
in the eyes of those workers whose jobs they 
were further jeopardizing by their act, they re- 
plied that they were aware only that they had 
been offered, and had accepted, a means of 
earning money at what they considered honest 
labor. They added that they had been advised 
by the proprietor that they could count upon 
his support in the face of any forceful show of 
resentment on the part of the union pickets and 
that they were not to relinquish their rights to 
earn the wages for which they were working. 
Informed of the significance of their act, the 
two youths put aside their signs and left the spot 
without claiming the wages which they had 
earned by their picketing activities. 


Thus it was, also, that a group of Negro youth 
accepted the offer of work at good wages in a 
factory in a New Jersey town from which the 
union workers had struck—a factory which had 
previously employed only about fifteen Negroes 
out of a total of one hundred employees and 
which, during the strike, employed seventy-five 
Negroes as scabs, who had to be escorted daily 
to and from the factory for protection against 
workers whose jobs the Negro youth were en- 
dangering in order that they themselves might 
earn a living. 

And thus it must always be if the Negro is 
to survive as a worker in the face of enduring 
trade union discrimination. The A. F. of L. has 
continually voiced its objections to discrimina- 
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tion because of colo-, but 
still maintains its -tand 
that national and ater. 
national union auto: omy, 
upon which discri:iina- 
tion in the unio:s js 
blamed, cannot be de- 
stroyed if the streng:h of 
organized labor is 1) be 
preserved. All the while 
the strength of orga) ized 
labor is being threatened 
because of the lack of 
solidarity and cooperation 
within its ranks. 

The lack of appren- 
ticeship placement 
portunities for youth has 
become a sore problem to 
industry, as well as to 
placement and guidance officers. The situa- 
tion threatens to produce, in the future, a 
very definite shortage of skilled workers. It 
has already reduced the market for indus- 
trial placements. The great scarcity of appren- 
ticeship placements for youth in general is 
merely one more obstacle in the way of Negro 
youth’s finding and holding his place in indus- 
try. For him, who has always had difficulty in 
obtaining apprenticeship opportunities because 
of prejudice on the part of employers and trade 
unions, there would seem to be even less hope 
of training and industrial entree through the 
medium of apprenticeships in the future. Busi- 
ness conditions are such today that the employer 
wants his product turned out in the shortest pos- 
sible time and at the least expense to himself. 
And the vast amount of unemployment has 
forced the unions to center their attention al- 
most entirely upon obtaining and holding place- 
ments for their regular membership. The ap- 
prentice has suffered a great loss in the mean- 
time. 

In the face of these difficulties, what is Negro 
youth to do if he will take his place in industry? 
What are the majority of our Negro youth do- 
ing now? The percentage of Negroes in the 
schools of advanced learning is relatively small, 
as is the number of Negroes employed in the 
professional and technical field. According to 
the Negro Year Book of 1937-1938, there were 
approximately 41,067 college students and 
1,641 professional students in schools of higher 
learning devoted to Negroes. It was estimated 
that, at the time of the compilations, there were 
something over 30,000 Negro college graduates. 
This represents a very small portion of the twelve 
million or more Negroes living in the United 
States. What are the remainder doing? 
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Th re were, and have been recently, occa- 
siona! shortages of skilled workers in various lines 
of industrial endeavor. We have already said 
that the difficulties in finding apprenticeship 
placements for youth threaten to.cause even 
great: r Shortages in the future. The older skilled 
mechanics will eventually have to be replaced. 
But by whom? By those who are ready, by 
training and preparation, when the shortages 
occur. The Negro youth must somehow prepare 
himself for this time and must make his place in 
this industrial world through such preparation. 

The vocational school has been branded as 
being incapable of meeting the demands of in- 
dustry because of its inability to keep pace with 
industrial changes in its equipment and trade 
techniques. Granted that the vocational school 
faces a great difficulty in replacing its equip- 
ment and techniques each year with the newer, 
changing equipment and techniques; neverthe- 
less the service which the vocational school can 
render—in laying down the basic, underlying 
skills, which do not change; in developing the 
attitude and habits of work which are essential 
to adaptability to changing conditions and are 
necessary to success in any line of work; and in 
instructing in the principles, policies, and aims 
of organized labor and industry—is an invalu- 
able service to the employer, to industry, and to 
youth. Given the man who has the basic skills the 
adaptability, the point of view, and the proper 
habits of industry, the employer can easily train 
the worker to his own needs and particular prob- 
lems. And what avenue of industrial training 
and experience is open to youth—and particu- 
larly to Negro youth—-other than the vocational 
school ? 

We cannot now always find employment in 
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the field of work into which we might desire to 
go. However, we stand a better chance of ob- 
taining work in some field if we have a funda- 
mental knowledge of several skills and an abil- 
ity to adjust to conditions. We can therefore 
place ourselves in the position where we might 
acquire the experience and contacts which will 
later lead us into the field of our choice. 


A recent graduate of a Negro vocational 
school, who had studied auto-mechanics and 
who had, in addition, been assigned janitorial 
duties to fulfill his work obligations toward the 
school, applied to a large automobile plant for 
employment as a mechanic. He was denied his 
request but was offered work at cleaning floors. 
He did this so well and so willingly that he was 
later given an opportunity as a mechanic, and 
was retained in that capacity. Another gradu- 
ate in auto mechanics, unable to find employ- 
ment, solicited work from door to door in his 
community, washing and polishing cars, making 
minor repairs, and doing any jobs he could get 
in this way. He was able, from the employment 
he created for himself, to establish a garage 
business. 


In other words, Negroes must make a place 
for themselves in the industrial picture if they 
are to have a place. The colored worker is 
most apt to gain this place by preparation. 
As a group, therefore, we should follow the ex- 
ample of our white neighbors in taking ad- 
vantage of the best available avenue of pre- 
paredness—the vocational school; we should be 
the first to make use of this training and of any 
other training that avails itself to us. Then, 


when the time comes, the employer will have to 
come to us when he seeks trained workers. 


By JAMES E. DYKES 


ENEATH these tons of dusty silence lie 
The dead, beyond the reach of storm and sun. 
Seeing they were such joes, what means and why 


This brotherhood of cold oblivion? 


Once they were hostile tribes, boasting of breed 


And rank; Death ended that. Their lease 
On tyranny expired! Now with hearts freed 


From bitterness, at last, they are at peace. 
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Negro people runs, like a bright thread, their 

deep desire and profound passion for free- 
dom. When held as prisoners in the fortress that 
was the ante-bellum South this desire and pas- 
sion evoked various and numerous forms of 
struggle, from shamming illness to destroying 
tools, from poisoning masters to assassinating 
overseers, from self-mutilation and suicide to 
flight and guerilla warfare; from enlistment, 
when possible and when liberty was the reward, 
in the armies and navies of the states and the 
Federal government, to conspiracy and rebel- 
lion; from destroying single buildings or entire 
communities by fire to the purchase of their 
own bodies—to the buying of freedom. We in- 
tend here to deal with this last type of strug- 
gle, usually unobtrusive, rarely spectacular, but 
always requiring great perserverance and a de- 
liberate, cool courage. 


Evidence establishes the fact that thousands 
of Negro slaves managed to buy their freedom 
or to have it bought for them by relatives and 
friends. The former case naturally provokes the 
question : how was a slave—that is, another per- 
son’s property—able to accumulate the where- 
withal to purchase himself ? 


the history of the American 


For this to occur three conditions, besides, 
of course, the Negro’s own desire, had to ex- 
ist: the owner had to express a willingness to 
sell the slave to himself, and he had to be honest 
enough to turn over to the purchaser his own 
body once the Negro presented him with the 
agreed-upon price (only the state of Tennessee, 
in 1833, recognized the right of a slave to make 
a contract for his freedom’). In addition there 
had to exist the possibility of the slave’s earning 
money over and above that which went to the 
master. Generally, therefore, but not always, the 
purchasing of freedom occurred in the border 
states (the Tennessee law would indicate that the 
process was so prevalent there as to have become 
institutionalized ), and, almost always, occurred 
among urban slaves—often factory operatives, 
domestic workers, artisans, and mechanics who 
could, by saving tips and gratuities, and by 
laboring “overtime,” as it were, realize more 
than the owner required of them. Then, of 
course, to repeat, it was necessary that the own- 
er permit his slave to retain and accumulate 
this surplus and, finally, accept some lump sum 
in return for papers of manumission. 


To obtain permission to attempt this experi- 
ment was not easy, and for the slave to retain 


1H. T. Catterall, ed., Judicial Cases Concerning Ameri- 
can Slavery and the Negro, 11 (Washington, 1929), 
P. 479. 
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They Bought 


@ By HERBERT APTHEKER 


possession of his earnings once the procedure 
was being followed was perhaps even more dif- 
ficult, Nor was it unheard of that after having 
agreed to terms, and having struggled and ac- 
cumulated all or a large part of the purchase 
price, the slave was compelled to suffer the ter- 
rible torment of seeing these earnings appropri- 
ated by the master, the agreement denied or dis- 
avowed, and the extra labor gone for nought.* 
Yet, though it appears well-nigh incredible, 
hundreds of slaves did purchase their own, or 
some loved one’s freedom, and hundreds of 
other Negroes were rescued from slavery by be- 
ing purchased by free relatives or friends. 
Several well-known figures in Negro history 
obtained their liberty by purchase. Among them 
may be named Andrew Bryan. Lott Cary, Rich- 
ard Allen (and his brother, Absalom Jones 
who also purchased his wife’s freedom), Den- 
mark Vesey, Venture Smith, Gustavus Vassa, 
Fanny J. Coppin, Lunsford Lane, Peter Still, 
James Bradley, a brother of James W. C. Pen- 
nington, and a sister-in-law of Henry Highland 
Garnet.* 


2 Jbid.. IV, Pp. 180-181. In this case the slave had 
but thirty-five dollars more to turn over to his master 
to reach the stipulated price when he was sold. See 
also Kate E. Pickard, The Kidnapped and the Ransomed, 
Syracuse, 1856, P. 47. 

3B. Brawley, Negro Heroes and Builders, Chapel Hill, 
1937, Pp. 200, 273; C. Wesley, Richard Allen, Wash- 
ington, 1935, Pp. 16, 59; E. F. Frazier, The Negro 
Family in the United States, Chicago, 1939, P. 209 
Pickard, op. cit., appendix; D. B. Porter, Afro-American 
Writings, unpublished master’s thesis, Columbia, 1932. 
P. 19: W. Still, Underground Railroad Records, Phila., 
1886, Pp. 175, 187; B. T. Washington, The Story o/ 
the Negro, N. Y., 1909, I, P. 290. 
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There are several references to large groups 
in the same way became free. We know, 
for «xample, that up to 1826 at least two hun- 
dred and eighty-one Negroes obtained their 
freedom by self-purchase or by being bought 
| emancipated by relatives in Kent and Bal- 
timere counties, Maryland, while the same au- 
thority * declares “considerable numbers” like- 
wise gained their freedom in Anne Arundel, 
Frederick, Harford, Dorchester, Queen Anne’s, 
and Talbot counties in the same state. 


wh 


In 1825 about eighty slaves belonging to John 
McDonogh of New Orleans agreed to perform 
extra work for him provided this labor was 
credited towards earning their freedom. By 1842 
all these slaves had in this way obtained their 
liberty. Again, of the 7,836 Negroes sent to 
Africa by the American Colonization Society 
ip to 1852 (it was founded in December, 1816 
two hundred and four had purchased their free- 
dom.” 

A work” published in 1839 quoted a Phila- 
delphia newspaper, 7 he Friend of an unstipulat- 
ed date, as declaring that of the 1,129 Negroes 
in Cincinnati, O., who had once been slaves, 476 
had purchased themselves at an average cost of 
over $450 and at a total cost of $215,522. An- 
other estimate of this phenomenon for this same 
city is contained in the moving letter which the 
great Abolitionist, Theodore D. Weld, wrote to 
Lewis Tappan from Cincinnati on March 18, 
1834. It merits extensive quotation :* 


Of the almost 3,000 blacks in Cincinnati more than 
three-fourths of the adults are emancipated slaves, who 
worked out their own freedom. Many are now paying 
for themselves under large securities. Besides these 
multitudes are toiling to purchase their friends, who are 
now in slavery. 

I visited this week about 30 families, and found that 
some members of more than half of these families were 
still in bondage, and the father, mother and children 
were struggling to lay up money enough to purchase 
their freedom. I found one man who had just finished 
paying for his wife and five children. Another man and 
wife had bought themselves some years ago, and have 
been working night and day to purchase their chil- 
dren; they had just redeemed the last and had paid 
for themselves and children 1,400 dollars! Another 
woman had recently paid the last instalment of the pur- 
chase money for her husband. She had purchased him 
by taking in washing, and working late at night, after 
going out and performing as help at hard work. But I 


4 James M. Wright, The Free Negro in Maryland, 
N. Y., 1921, P. 79. 

> U. B. Phillips, American Negro Slavery, N. Y., 1918, 
P. 427; C. G. Woodson, The Negro in Our History, 
Washington, 1928, P. 293. 

* A. Mott, Biographical Sketches of Persons of Color, 
N. Y., 1839, P. 240 


cannot tell half, and must stop. After spending three o1 
four hours and getting facts, | was forced to stop from 


sheer heartache and agony. 


Some Negroes, it is clear, made a practice 
of purchasing others, not necessarily their rela- 
tives, for the purpose of emancipating them.” 
Thus, Samuel Martin of Mississippi, who had 
bought his own freedom in 1829, purchased 
and transported to Ohio and liberty six other 
Negroes in 1844. Again, John Updike of Peters- 
burg, Virginia, seems to have made a point of 
distributing liberty in this fashion, for we have 
record of his freeing Rheuben Rhendals in 
1831 and Jane Green in 1855. John B. Mea- 
chum, a Negro Baptist minister in St. Louis, had 
bought freedom for twenty of his people by 
1836. 

A remarkable Negro woman, Aletheia Tur- 
ner, who had been Thomas Jefferson’s favorite 
housemaid, devoted a very great proportion of 
her earnings to similar glorious work. In 1810 
she purchased herself for $1,400 and by 1828 
she had bought and liberated her sister (at 
$850) and ten children and five grandchildren 
(at $350 each). By 1837 she had also in this 
way freed one friend, Lotty Riggs, and her four 
children, together with another friend, Char- 
lotte Davis.* 

The purchasing of the freedom of members of 
one’s family, in the manner of Mrs. Turner, 
was a fairly common occurrence. A few notable 
examples may be cited. Thus in 1792 Rosetta 
Hailstock*’ of Carolina County, Virginia, bought 
herself (for £50), her two daughters (for £25 
each), and her son (for £50). Isaac Hunter of 
Raleigh, North Carolina, purchased in 1840 his 
own freedom and that of his wife and four 
children.** Noah Davis, a shoemaker of Fred- 
ericksburg, Virginia, purchased his own free- 
dom and that of his wife and five children at 
a total cost of $4,000 which he raised in twelve 
years by hard work as well as public appeals in 
New York, Boston, and Philadelphia.** 


Peter Still, whose life story is as thrilling as 
any novel, obtained his liberty and that of his 
wife and three children at a total cost of $5,500, 
a sum raised in three years by his own labor 
and by public addresses delivered throughout 
New England, New York, and Pennsylvania. 
Lunsford Lane of North Carolina similarly ob- 


7G. H. Barnes and D. L. Dumond, eds., Weld-Grimke 
Letters, N. Y., 1934, I, P. 134. 

8 Journal of Negro History, WI (1918), P. 91: IX 
(1924), P. 42; XII (1927), P. 384: XIII (1928), P. 
534. 

9E. M. Boykin, Enterprise and Accumulation of Ne- 
groes Prior to 1860, unpublished master’s thesis, Colum- 
bia, 1933, P. 26. 
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tained * the freedom of himself, wife and seven 
children (at a cost of $3,500) through his own 
work and public subscriptions obtained in Mas- 
sachusetts and Ohio. As a final example may 
be mentioned the fact * that a grandfather of 
the contemporary Negro scholar, Monroe Work, 
purchased the freedom of his wife and their ten 
children. Cases of individuals purchasing only 
their own freedom, other than those involving 
prominent figures already mentioned, occurred 
frequently—too frequently for enumeration.’® 


The record of this particular method of fight- 
ing against enslavement is not complete without 
mention of the fact that many hundreds of Ne- 
groes bought loved ones—wives, children, par- 
ents, brothers—and continued to hold them in 
a nominal type of slavery. This occurred be- 
cause in certain states at certain times (as Vir- 
ginia in 1805, North Carolina in 1830, South 
Carolina in 1820, Georgia in 1801) laws were 
passed making emancipation or manumission 
under any circumstances extremely difficult.*® 
These laws were evaded by free Negroes pur- 
chasing slaves and, while exercising none of the 
prerogatives of a master, still maintaining the 
fiction of enslavement. It is this which accounts 
for the great majority of cases of Negro slave- 
holders listed in the census reports,’* but this 
beautiful example of sacrifice and terrible con- 
demnation of slavery has actually been seized 
upon and distorted by certain Bourbon histori- 
ans into a defense of the institution of human 
bondage ! 


10W. W. Hening, Statutes at Large of Virginia, 
Phila., 1823, XIII, P. 618. 

11G. G. Johnson, Ante-Bellum North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, 1937, P. 587. 

12 Narrative of the Life of Rev. Noah Davis, Baltimore, 
1859, preface. Davis here appeals for more money with 
which to free his last two children. 

13 See Pickard, op. cit., passim., and W. G. Hawkins, 
Lunsford Lane, Boston, 1863, passim. 

14 B. Washington, op. cit., I, 195. 

15 For a few examples, see D. Beasley, The Negro 
Trail Blazers of California, Los Angeles, 1919, P. 70; 
F. Bremer, The Homes of the New World, London, 1853, 
I, P. 371; K. Bruce, Verrginia Iron Manufacture in the 
Slave Era, N. Y., 1931, P. 241; Catterall, op. cit., I, 
P. 275; B. Drew, A North-Side View of Slavery, Bos- 
ton, 1856, Pp. 149, 250, 252, 270: D. L. Dumond, ed., 
Letters of James G. Birney, N. Y., 1938, I, P. 487; 
J. H. Russell, The Free Negro in Virginia, Baltimore, 
1913, Pp. 1706. 

16 Catterall, op. cit., I, P. 72: Il, Pp. 4, 268; III, 

17 Russell, op. cit., P. 92; Wright, op. cit., P. 79; 
Journal of Negro History, 1X (1924), P. 41. 


This practice of purchasing freedom is of ; \- 
portance not only as an interesting phase of « 
history of the American Negro people, and a 
method by which thousands of persons obtai:. 4 
a basic human right, but also because it wa a 
factor in the stimulation of the entire mo: - 
ment against chattel slavery. 


The activities of the Negro people themsel\ s 
were basic to that movement—their flights, th: ; 
newspapers, their speakers, their individual ov:- 
breaks, their revolts and plots were the fountain 
and spring of the Abolitionist cause. Each «/ 
these actions and agencies demonstrated the i,- 
iquities of human bondage and the yearning f 
the Negro folk for liberation. And added to 
them is this story of courage, persistence, and 
devotion that enabled thousands to buy free- 
dom. The sight of such individuals was a liv- 
ing, fearful condemnation of the whole evil 
practice of enslavement and, as sometimes hap- 
pened, the appeals of these people for funds, 
as individuals like Levi Coffin, James Russell 
Lowell, and Harriet Beecher Stowe testified,’ 
could not be resisted and carried with them a 
never-to-be-forgotten excoriation of slavery. The 
cry of a son—“Help me buy my mother!” and 
the cry of a mother—“Help me buy my chil- 
dren!” were not easily denied and not quickly 
forgotten—and they rang in the ears of many 
thousands of Americans a few generations ago, 
causing a host to vow that such pleas must 
cease. 


When the record of this type of anti-slavery 
struggle on the part of the American Negro is 
added to all the others, only an ignoramus or a 
selfishly impelled individual can reiterate the 
nonsense about docile, contented slaves, merry 
in their misery, and delighting in their degreda- 
tion. The facts concerning the American Negro 
people demonstrate, on the contrary, that they 
did all that human ingenuity and courage 
could devise and undertake in order to break 
their bonds, and that if any people may be said 
to have earned their freedom by fighting for it, 
it is the American Negro people. 


18 Reminiscences of Levi Coffin, Cincinnati, 1876. 
P. 577; C. E. Norion, Letters of James Russell Lowell 
N. Y., 1894, I, P. 151; C. E. Stowe, Life of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, N. Y., 1891, Pp. 178ff. It is to be noted 
that at least two famous fugitive slaves, Frederick 
Douglass and James W. C. Pennington, found it ad- 
visable, to assure full freedom of motion, to purchase 
their liberty from their legal owners. Both made excel- 
lent use of the bills of sale in their agitational work 
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TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE AWARDS HONORARY 
M.S. DEGREE TO JESSE O. THOMAS 

lhe honorary degree of Master of Science was con- 
ferred upon Jesse O. Thomas, Southern Field Director 
of the National Urban League, in connection with the 
commencement exercises at Tuskegee Institute, Ala., on 
May 20. 

Mr. Thomas served as Field Secretary of Tuskeger 
Institute for six years and later as principal of Voor- 
hees Institute, Denmark, S. C. He assisted in establish- 
ing the Atlanta School of Social Work in 1920 and 
served as first chairman of its Board of Directors. Since 
1919 he has been with the National Urban League, or- 
ganizing local branches in many southern cities and 
carrying on surveys of the condition of the Negro popu- 


lation in the South. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY RECEIVES RARE 
COLLECTION ON NEGRO MUSICIANS 


A collection of rare music manuscripts, autographed 
photographs, programs, and biographies of noted Negro 
musicians has been received at Atlanta University as a 
bequest from the late Maude Cuney Hare. 

* * 


MEDALLION DESIGN WINS PRIZE FOR ARTIST 
FROM TUBERCULOSIS ASSOCIATON 


First prize in a recent contest sponsored by the Na- 
tional Tuberculosis Association went to Roy De Carava, 
young Cooper Union Art School student. The contest 
was held to obtain the design for a medallion which will 
be awarded future winners in essay contests sponsored 


by the Association. 


Roy De Carava with his prize-winning design. 


Survey of the 


Dr. Malcolm S. MacLean 


FORMER MINNESOTA COLLEGE DIRECTOR 
MADE PRESIDENT OF HAMPTON 

The election of Dr. Malcolm S. MacLean, Director 
of the General College at the University of Minnesota, 
as the sixth president of Hampton Institute, has been 
announced. 

Born in Denver, Colorado, Dr. MacLean studied at 
Hamilton College, took his bachelor’s degree at the 
University of Michigan in 1916, and his doctorate at 
the University of Minnesota in 1929. He has served 
as financial editor and night editor of the Minneapolis 
Tribune, and as curriculum director for 5,000 adult 
students at the Milwaukee center of the University of 
Wisconsin's extension division. Since 1932, he has served 
as Director of the General College at the University of 
Minnesota, the enrollment at which, during that time, 


has more than doubled. 


E. FRANKLIN FRAZIER'S BOOK CHOSEN 
AS BEST ON RACE RELATIONS 

The John Anisfieid prize of $1,000 for the best book 
on race relations has been awarded for 1939 to E. Frank- 
lin Frazier for his volume, The Negro Family in the 
United States. 

Dr. Frazier is professor of sociology at Howard Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. His book surveys Negro fam- 
ily life from the early days of slavery to the present, 
and shows that the behavior of American Negroes is 
not uniform but depends upon economic and social 
environment. 


* * 
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HARRISON INDUCTED INTO PRESIDENCY 
OF LANGSTON UNIVERSITY 

More than 2,000 persons saw Dr. G. L. Harrison 
receive the key of authority from the hands of Okla- 
homa’s Governor Leon C. Phillips, May 5, on the Lang- 
ston University campus during elaborate inaugural cere- 
monies that were broadcast by radio station WKY. 

President Harrison, who has been administering the 
affairs of the university since last January, was called 
to his present position by the Board of Regents of 
Oklahoma College from the directorship of the depart- 
ment of education at Prairie View College, Prairie View, 
Texas. 

* 

FORMER EMPLOYEE OF PITTSBURGH URBAN 
LEAGUE ELECTED TO ITS BOARD 

New members elected to the Executive Board of the 
Urban League of Pittsburgh at the League's recent an- 
nual meeting include Max G. Feldman, Edgar J. Kauf- 
mann, Jr., and William E. Hill. Mr. Hill was formerly 
industrial secretary of the League and is now a man- 
agement aide with the Pittsburgh Housing Authority. 

* 


WALTER W. SCOTT APPOINTED MANAGER 
OF HARLEM'S NEWEST HOTEL 

Walter W. Scott, of New York City, has been named 
manager of the recently-opened Hotel Theresa in Har- 
lem. Mr. Scott is a graduate of Morehouse College and 
the School of Business Administration of New York Uni- 
versity. He served overseas during the World War as a 


2nd Lieutenant in the 92nd Division of the A.E.F. Since 
that time he has served as a salesman for the Victory 
Life Insurance Company, business manager of the 135th 
Street Branch of the Y.M.C.A., and office manager for 
the Department of Welfare of the City of New York 


Walter W. Scott 


Robert S$. Pious receives poster design award from 
Mayor LaGuardia as Claude Barnett, of the Asso- 
ciated Negro Press, looks on. 


NEW YORK ARTIST WINS PRIZE FOR 
NEGRO EXPOSITION POSTER DESIGN 

A prize of $100 has been awarded to Robert S. Pious, 
a New York City artist, in a national contest conducted 
by the American Negro Exposition of Chicago to obtain 
a poster design for use throughout the nation. Second 
prize of $25 went to Hiram Jackson, Jr., Negro mem- 
ber of the art staff of the Illinois State Journal. 

NEGRO WOODCARVER OF RICHMOND, VA., 


HAILED IN BOOK BY ART CRITIC 
The work of Leslie Garland Bolling, a Negro artist 


of Richmond, Virginia, receives considerable mention in 
a recently issued book on “Design and Figure Carving,” 
by E. J. Tangerman, just published by Whittlesey 
House, New York City. Mr. Bolling, a porter, has been 
whittling in his spare time for a number of years and 
his productions have been shown in several exhibitions 

Bolling’s work is listed in Mr. Tangerman’s book un- 
der the heading of “Folk Carving—Human Figures.” 
Most of the work which Bolling has done has been of 
the type of people with whom everyone is acquainted 
the housewife as she goes about her work day by day— 
washing, ironing, cleaning, and baking—the mailman, 
the redcap, and the preacher. 

* * * 

NEW POCKET-SIZE MAGAZINE ON NEGRO 
LIFE AND CULTURE IS PUBLISHED 

The “Negro World Digest,” a pocket-size magazine 
of 96 pages, made its appearance in May. The maga- 
zine contains brief articles, short stories, and authorita- 
tive comment on Negro participation in world affairs. 
It is published in New York City. 
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Insight, Courage, and Craftsmanship 


NATIVE SON. By Richard Wright. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. $2.50. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH Club selection, its first 

edition sold out within three hours, a quarter mil- 
lion copies called for within six weeks, Richard Wright's 
Native Son is a literary phenomenon. Magazines have 
run articles about it after the first reviews. It is dis- 
cussed by literary critics, scholars, social workers, jour- 
nalists, writers to the editor, preachers, students, and the 
man in the street. It seems important to the reviewer 
that debates on Native Son may be heard in grills and 
“juke-joints” as well as at “literary” parties, in the deep 
South as well as in Chicago, among people who have 
not bothered much to read novels since Ivanhoe was as- 
signed in high school English. 

One commentator writes that the book “has torn the 
surface veneer from a condition which is awakening the 
conscience of the entire nation.” Only the future can 
decide whether the revelations in Native Son awaken the 
conscience of the nation; according to history that con- 
science is not easily aroused. But, if such a great and 
difficult task could be achieved by a single book, Native 
Son is that book. 

Richard Wright is, of course, not the first Negro to 
compound bitterness and wisdom eloquently, nor the 
frst to seo the terrible effects of frustration. He is the 
first, however, to give a psychological probing of the 
consciousness of the outcast, the disinherited, the gen- 
eration lost in the slum jungles of American civilization. 
Mr. Wright has urged that novelists should have perspec- 
tive and an integrated vision of their material. In Native 
Son he gives such a philosophical novel. With a nar- 
rative skill all of his own, with what he has elsewhere 
called “the potential cunning to steal into the inmost 
recesses of the human heart,” with a surprising mastery 
of the techniques of fiction, tested in the past as well 
as the present, Mr. Wright has struck with tremendous 
impact. Earlier writers have likewise struck out; some- 
times their blows were powerful; sometimes they were 
scattered, or glanced off, or missed altogether. 


N one of Mr. Wright's short stories, Big Boy left 

“home”—a community in the deep South where white 
violence erupted spasmodically and where Negroes lived 
in a slow paralysis of fear. In Chicago Bigger meets 
with forces as destructive, but unlike Big Boy, he can- 
not leave this home. Daily, as with so many of his fel- 
lows on the Southside, or in Harlem, or in Philadelphia, 
Washington, Atlanta, Birmingham—wherever you choose 
—by insult, indignity, and injury, now petty, now gross, 
always constant—the iron is driven into Bigger’s soul. 
The first scene, where Bigger and Buddy corner a rat 
and smash it with a skillet, sets the tone for the grim 
sequence. Native Son would be distinguished if for no 
other reason than the social realism with which Chicago’s 
Southside is presented. Here are the rickety “kitchen- 


New Books on Our Bookshelf 


ette” flats, which produce such exorbitant returns for the 
realtors’ little investment that the human wastage does 
not count. Here are the dives, the poolrooms, the in- 
effectual boys’ clubs where crimes are planned. The 
crushed products of this environment—although slightly 
sketched, for Bigger gets the lion’s share—are quite con- 
vincing: Bigger’s gang of Jack, G. H., and Gus; Buddy 
the brother (the last two are brilliantly characterized) ; 
the tragic kid Vera, sensitive to the quick, gentle-hearted 
and doomed; Mrs. Thomas who secks escape through 
religion but cannot find it there ; and Bigger’s sweetheart 
Bessie: “She worked long hours, hard and hot hours 
seven days a week, with only Sunday afternoons off ; and 
when she did get off she wanted fun, hard and fast fun, 
something to make her feel that she was making up for 
the starved life she led.” 


HE narrative drive of this novel from the killing of 

the rat, through the two murders, the flight, to the 
capture on the tenement roof is amazing. In contrast, the 
last section slows down. This is to be expected, but there 
is likewise some repetitiousness. Native Son is naturally 
compared to Dreiser's An American Tragedy, but there 
are great differences, and one of these involves tech- 
nique. A naturalist, Dreiser piles detail upon detail to 
gain verisimilitude ; but Wright, seeking truth to a re- 
ality beyond naturalism, makes use of the devices of the 
symbolic novel, as do such writers as Steinbeck, Faulk- 
ner, Caldwell and Dos Passos. He compresses a great 
deal in small space and time: for instance, a philan- 
thropist interested in Negro education, a politician rid- 
ing to power on Negro baiting, representatives of a sen- 
sational press, the overzealous young communist Jan, 
and Mary, the victim of the accidental murder; the 
older, more understanding Communist lawyer, Max, a 
Negro preacher, these and other symbolic personages 
cross Bigger’s tragic path. With so much compression, 
verisimilitude is sometimes sacrificed. The hiding of the 
girl’s body, the delay in discovering the crime, the ease 
with which the kidnapping note is delivered are details 
not completely convincing. From melodrama (even 
though of such a high order) some losses are as in- 
evitable as the sure gains. 

But Mr. Wright's greatest achievement is not his de- 
scription of a setting—as revelatory as that is, nor his 
conduct of narrative—as thrilling as that is, but his 
characterization of Bigger Thomas. It took courage to 
select as hero, a wastrel, a sneak thief, a double-killer. 
Most writers of minority groups select as heroes those who 
disprove stereotypes. Here is the “bad nigger” set down 
without squeamishness, doing all that the “bad nigger” 
is supposed to do. But that is merely the start. Mr. 
Wright sees all around this “bad nigger” and through 
him, and we get the interpretative realism that shows 
how inevitable it was that he should get that way. Here 
in brief compass we see a youngster who could have 
been, should have been so much more, stunted and 
twisted into a psychopathic hater, feeling free and im- 
portant only after a murder, exercising his new power in 
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concocting a kidnapping plot absurdly fashioned 
the movies which, with the poolrooms, were his 
educators. Mr. Wright uses more than once the sy 
of the rat, now cornered, now dashing into a hole 
Bigger’s concept of the meeting ground between y 
and Negroes as a No Man’s Land. “What can | 
They got me,” he asked. He knew that they had ; 
him for a long time. 

The lawyer, Max, in a profound speech (less a « 
room plea for life imprisonment than a philosop 
statement of the tragic race problem) says: “Mu 
Bigger Thomas twelve million times, allowing for 
vironmental and temperamental variations, and | 
those Negroes who are completely under the influcn 
of the church, and you have the psychology of the 
gro people.” Max’s statement is considered to be Ric! 
Wright's. If this point is debated one should give 
weight to the words: “allowing for environmental «a 
temperamental variations.” David Cohn in the curr 
Atlantic Monthly considers Native Son “a blinding a 
corrosive study in hate,” and lectures the author, re- 
minding him of the Civil War “in which millions of 
white men fought and killed one another over the issue 
of the black slave.”” This seems to miss the point of the 
novel, especially the fine closing. Other critics disagree 
with Mr. Cohn; Henry Seidel Canby in the “Book-of- 
the-Month Club News,” for instance, says that “this is 
not a vindictive book.”” Among so much else, Mr. Wright 
has established authentically and powerfully that hatred 
exists among the kicked around, the dispossessed. It is 
a further indication of the Negro’s position in America 
that this inevitable fact, known so well by Negroes, re- 
corded often by social scientists but never before so 
forcefully by our creative writers, has caused such per- 
turbation. Native Son should silence many of the self- 
appointed white “interpreters” of the Negro, who, writ- 
ing from a vantage (?) point above and outside of the 
race, reveal the Negro as one peculiarly endowed to bear 
the burdens and suffer the shame without rancor, with- 
out bitterness, and without essential humanity 
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Freedom Road 
FOLLOW THE DRINKING GOURD. By Frances 


Gaither. New York: Macmillan Company. $2.50. 
tesa stamp of the Margaret Mitchells and the Stark 

Youngs is so firmly fixed upon the novelized Southern 
tradition that it is easy to assume that no novel of the 
ante-bellum South can be written unless it be equipped 
with big houses, mammies, spacious box-wooded lawns, 
and orchidaceous damsels languishing in the moonlight 
It has been the despair of the writer who wishes to deal 
with Negro characters that the anonymous field hand 
offers little rivalry to the long-established folk of tradi- 
tion. Even though Mrs. Gaither’s book is less of a novel 
than a study in sociology, it offers one valuable lesson 
to all who feel that the underground railway, the domes- 
tic slave trade, and the average plantation, despite their 
inherent interest, provide no fertile field for fiction be- 
cause of their lack of characters of heroic proportions. 
That lesson is this: the lives of any people who have 
desires, hopes, and fears are fit subjects for literature 
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indled well, the escape of an unsung man from 
sla. -y can be as compelling as the escape of Napoleon 
Elba; invariably it has as much of true heroism. 


low the Drinking Gourd has as its main characters 
th slave population of Hurricane, an Alabama planta- 
tio. under absentee ownership. Few of the slaves ever 
emcige as definite characters. Yet there are many whom 
M:.. Gaither might have made central figures in the 
tawdry drama played on the site of a long-past hurri- 
cane. As she has chosen to write the novel, however, 
there is little difference between Ishmael and Pleasant, 
Dicey and Juno, or Buck and his son Poldo; nor is there 
much difference between the many overseers who are 
hired to manage Hurricane. The story is told with the 
same dispassionate unconcern for the often dramatic 
events that come to Hurricane that one would expect to 
find in an overseer’s plantation book. One overseer takes 
Juno from Buck; another comes to Hurricane vowing 
to evangelize the slaves; a hurricane flattens the planta- 
tion; cholera strikes it. Through it all the slaves think 
longingly of their Georgia home, Hickory Vale, from 
which they were brought when Hurricane was settled. 
When they get the chance, first Pleasant and then Buck, 
they leave the plantation and steal their way home to 
Georgia and to their Mas John Austen. 


The reverence for Mas John is the one false note in 
the novel. While there undoubtedly were slaves who 
were devotedly attached to their masters, it is a little 
unusual to see field hands so closely attached to an 
owner. While Mas John in Georgia might have become 
a symbol of kindness and security to his slaves in Ala- 
bama, it is a little difficult to feel that runaways before 
the arrival of Peg-leg Joe, the abolitionist agent, were 
merely bound for the old plantation and not for the 
Tennessee and the Ohio. When Mas John dies, young 
Mas Robbie, fresh from college and the debates of the 
Demosthenian Society, comes out to Hurricane fully 
determined to free his slaves and send them back to 
Africa. But the debts on Hurricane, plus Buck's insist- 
ence that Hickory Vale and not Af'’ca is their home, 
make him see the impossibility of his humanitarian plan. 
With the arrival of the young master Hurricane is a 
changed plantation and, until the cholera epidemic which 
carries him off along with many of his slaves, it shows 
signs of prosperity such as it had never known before. 


With the death of the young master the plantation 
goes from owner to owner; finally the banks get it. 
Young Poldo has grown up and is the trusted assistant 
to old Three S. Littleberry, the newest overseer, when 
Peg-leg Joe, the abolitionist, comes to the plantation as 
carpenter and teaches the slaves the freedom song, 
“Follow the Drinking Gourd”—the Big Dipper- 
northward. Slowly the slaves begin to understand what 
freedom means and a group, followed shortly by Poldo, 
strike off after the Drinking Gourd and the North Star 
to which it points. 


Despite the novel's insistence that under kind over- 
seers and masters the slaves were fairly contented, and 
despite contentment being used in terms of the posses- 

on of food, shelter, and a wife only, it is a valuable 
addition to Southern literature. It is full of homely 
illustrations of the way of life in the fields: the hands 
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conspiring to slow up the day's picking when the 

seer has displeased them ; the ruin that faces the 
tation when the one crop isn’t in before the rains 
the hurricanes come; the petty 
among the hands; the value 


Juno who could plow better than most men ; 


jealousies that 
placed on a woman 
the met 
used by overseers to speed up the work of their h: 
There is likewise a thorough knowledge of the 
losing economic battle waged in the South. The | 
at Hickory Vale was already burned out when 
John bought Hurricane 
before talk in the neighboring towns was all of mo, 
And 
Hurricane’s overseers was constantly trying to lay some. 
thing aside for himself, 
less honest means. 


Hurricane was not very 


farther west, to Mississippi and to Texas. 


either through bonuses or 


It is to be regretted that, with such excellent material, 
Mrs. Gaither failed to create full-stature 
complete picture of Poldo or of Buck or even of Yellow 
Mary might have terrified her. That there is hidden 
drama of great force in her prosaic story of Hurricane 
But that force remains well hidden. The 
minor that were Juno's, Swamp’s, Yellow 
Mary’s, treated with greater artistry, would have made 
this a great Southern novel, worthy to stand beside 
T. S. Stribling’s trilogy. As it is, it remains a serious 
attempt to portray life on an unromantic plantation; 
as such, it is successful. Great novels, though, are always 
concerned with human beings themselves; here the Hur- 
struggles of the 


characters A 


is undeniabie. 
tragedies 


ricane folk are simply extras in the 
plantation. Someone may see in this story the germ of 
a greater one about the people themselves; then Follow 
the Drinking Gourd will have done a good service and 


will have become a fine germinal novel. 
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